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could not be made strong enough to resist external
forces, the missionaries began to favour annexation,
for government of some sort was essential.
Tropical Africa
The career of David Livingstone bridges the two
periods. In his early days in South Africa when he
travelled for souls among the Kaffir peoples bor-
dering on the Transvaal, he and his fellow mis-
sionaries regarded the Boer settlers as opponents
of their work. In his later travels in East Africa he
saw the horrors committed by the Arab slavers, who
carried off the natives to the countries of the Middle
East. Livingstone and his supporters realized that
worse things could happen to native Africa than the
white man's rule. The publication of his Last
Journals, which followed his lonely death in the
wilderness, made many good men in England under-
stand that annexation in some circumstances might
be a duty and a trust. They took up that duty, and
the condition of East Africa to-day, compared with
what Livingstone knew, shows that they were right.
British possessions in tropical Africa did not
expand until the last twenty years of the nineteenth
century. The abolition of the slave trade rendered
the forts on the west coast hardly worth keeping.
Some were abandoned, and some were kept mainly
for the use of the naval patrol that watched for
illegal slavers. Gradually a trade in vegetable pro-
ducts developed in place of the trade in human
beings, but our West African interest long remained
on a petty scale. The interior was for the most part
unexplored.